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Natural Science courses 
made more effective 





bP 


eet 





2 aa rar ad! 


...by 18 Talking Pictures 
vividly portraying phenomena 
of Plant and Animal Life! 





How the carnivorous sun-dew closes 
its tentacles on insects. 


Studies conducted by educational authorities indicate a sub. 


stantial increase in learning for students who have had the 





added instruction of these Natural Science films — as compared 


with the learning of students who have had only the ordinary 


Here is the parasitic dodder stran- 


gling its host plant. forms of classroom work. 


These talking pictures fit right into High School courses— 
each film being based upon a unit of instruction. Some of the 
devices which bring to the classroom phenomena otherwise 
impossible to show, are: slow-motion, time-lapse, microscopic 


and animated photography —all carefully integrated with the 





oral presentation. 

Silk moth emerging from cocoon : : i 
—one step in its life cycle. Other series of pictures produced under the sponsorship of 
leading educators deal with General Science, Physical Science, 


Social Science, Music Appreciation, and Teacher Training. 


Write for further information about these professionally 


produced talking pictures and accompanying texts for 





use in your educational program. 


The aphid at work—a little known 
but destructive creature. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS PRODUCED UNDER THE SPONSORSHIP OF LEADING EDUCATORS, UNIVERSITIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Expi Picture Consultants 


Ine orporate d 


250 West 57th Street. New York. N. Y. 
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WA Most Severe Tests Ever 
Civen Gy 16mm. Projectors! 


The William H. Dudley Visual Education Serv- 
ice of Chicago supplies a circuit of over 600 
schools with a series of educational films and 
16 mm. machines for projecting them. The pro- 
jectors and films remain but one day at each 
school, and then are transported by auto or ex- 
press to the next school on the circuit. 600 dif- 
ferent schools that demand satisfactory projection 
. .. « 600 different operators .... continual un- 
packing and packing ... . the continuous jarring 
and shaking of equipment ... . and this for the 
entire school year! Can you picture a series of 
tests more rigorous than these? Naturally, the 
rugged Ampro Precision Projectors, today in use 
in thousands of schools and colleges all over the 
world, were selected for the task. Here is what 
Mr. Dudley writes about his Ampro Projectors: 





“Gentlemen 
“After considering all available projectors on 
the market, we are now using between sixty-five 
and seventy Ampros in our visual education 
service to upwards of six hundred schools. The 
service demanded of these projectors, which are 
shipped daily from schoo) to school, is peculiar 
ly exacting and rigid; nevertheless the projec 
tors are so simple in operation and are so sturd 
ily built that they are giving uniformly the best 
of satisfaction. They are all thoroughly in 
spected and adjusted every two weeks in our 
own plant.” 
William H. Dudley, 

Visual Education Service, In 

(Signed) Wm. H. Dudley* 
*Director Visual Education 

University of Wisconsin (15 years 
Editor and Distributor Yale Pageant 
of America Lantern Slides (4 years 

\ Distributor of Yale Chronicles of 

America Photoplays (6 years 


The projectors that can stand up so remarkably 
under the strenuous demands of this circuit serv- 
ice need no further recommendation. Ask your 


“yu” SE 
--] att Lamps dealer today to demonstrate the many features 


3 s of the latest Am Models at 
Interchangeable with 200, 300, 400 and 500 Watt ve pig as S s pro odels 
lamps without adjustments. their new low prices. 


Contain every improvement required for the finest pro- 
jection of your 16 mm. films without professional skill a 
Theatrical illumination by the use of 750 watt lamp 2 
superior optics, finned lamp house for cool operation un 
jer all conditions, automatic rewind to quickly and easily 
remove the tedium of rewinding films, all the usual fea- 
tures, such as reverse action for comic effects, still pic- 


tures which do not harm your film, quiet operation ~¥ 
-entralized control, flickerless pictures, framer for out of |b ORDPOIBRATION 


frame prints, the patented kick-back claw movement 








which spares the film from sprocket hole wear, inter- 2839 N. WESTERN AVE.. CHICAGO 
changeable lenses to meet all conditions. deluxe carrying 543 Fifth Ave.. New —— 1031 8 ere ane Los Angele 
cases with complete accessories, end Kodecolor. which 821 Market St "192 Sunnyside re erie 
will make you proud of your color films. Price $150 with San Francisco Toronto < mate 


carrying case and all accessories 
the standard by which al! other makes are judged Differs from Model K 


J” SERIES -- 500 Watt Lamps 
series only in lamp capacity and fins The ideal machine 


Interchangeable with 200, 300 and 400 Watt Lamps Pelee S185 with o 
“ rice $135 with carrying case and all accessories 
without adjustments. 


Designed for use with 500 watt lamps All the basic & 
mechanical features which have made Ampro Projectors 
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Alexander Victor 
who designed the 
first 16mm. camera 
VICTOR CINE CAMERAS are iversally regarded as being the Grea 
Values in 16mm. history Popular Model 3 ($72.50) embodies everythir 


the average user desires Model ($175.90) is the All-Feature favorit 


of advanced users. 


VICTOR MASTER PROJECTORS (500 and 750 Watt) emb: 


refinements that money annot buy in any other equipment VICTOR 


Automatic 


limiting your choice to the 


against Film Damage is 


Master $140.54 


Patented Protectior 


enough for 


16 MM. ANIMATOPHONE (Sound-On-Film) is VICTOR'S 
ation Its sparkling quality reproduction, and r 
struction and simplicity have made it the world’s most wide 
sound equipment Two models—-$425.00 and $54 


Write for Descriptive Literature. Victor 


Products are sold by Better Dealers Everywhere 


Victor AnimaTocRAPH CoRP’R 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, JU. S. A. 


Branches: New York City, Los Angeles, Chicago 
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S. V.E. Picturol Projector 


Latest Improved Model D Offered 
For the First Time at the Attractive 


Price of $38.50 


Complete With Carrying Cine 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


S. V.E. film stereopticons have 
been successfully used in class- 
rooms for fifteen years. They 
have adequately met the daily 
requirements of thousands of 
teachers who praise their 
convenience, portability and 
efficiency. The Model D 


provides improved illumina- 








td . tion, recessed film track, noise- 
Case, providing space for extra lamp less operation and extreme 
compactness. 


Picturol Projectors help teachers everywhere to attract and hold undivided atten- 
tion of their classes. Pupils taught with Visual Aids absorb lessons faster and retain 


facts longer than when taught by any other method. 


Thousands of schools have adopted Picturols in the past, but greater numbers are 
now discontinuing the use of the old fashioned glass slide in favor of the modern 
film slide method. More up-to-date material is available in this form and at a 
cost of one twentieth as much. Libraries are extensive and new material is always 


available. 


Hundreds of films available in the following courses: 


ARCHAEOLOGY LATIN 
ANCIENT HISTORY FRENCH 
AGRICULTURE SPANISH 


ART 

BIOGRAPHY 

U. S. GEOGRAPHY 
FOREIGN GEOGRAPHY 


INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
HOME ECONOMICS 
SAFETY 

TRAVEL 


W rite 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
U. S. HISTORY 

MUSIC 

PRIMARY READING 
LITERATURE 

PHYSICS 

NATURE STUDY 
HEALTH 

CHEMISTRY 


Information 














Today for Complete 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


327 SOUTH LASALLE STREET., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids ] 
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Trends in Visual-Sensory Instruction 


HIS FALL it has been my privilege to view at 
somewhat closer range the visual instruction 
activities in the New York area. There can be 

no question that schools in this neighborhood are mov 
ing surely toward an increased use of visual materials. 
The idea of visual-sensory instruction is accepted and 
in the one hundred or more public, private and parochi 
al schools contacted there is a definite visual program 
in operation. It is surprising to find a general interest 
in and intelligence about visual materials whereas a 
few years ago there was none. One gains the impres 
sion that if we had normal school budgets we would 
witness a tremendous boom in visual instruction. 

There can be little doubt that the Payne Fund 

Studies of the moral and social value of the motion 
picture have aroused national interest in the use of 
motion pictures in schools. The import of these 
studies while pointing toward a more desirable type 
of theatrical production for children impressed the 
public with the educative value of the film The 
activities of the Motion Picture Research Council and 
the League of Decency have been front page news for 
months in our most influential newspapers. As a con 
sequence the leaders of American education are giving 
closer attention to the values in visual materials. The 
United States Bureau has appointed a specialist in the 
person of Dr. Cline M. Koon who devotes his entire 
time to a study of the motion picture and radio in edu- 
cation, Last summer our government sent for the first 
time an official delegation to the convention of the 


International Cinematographic Institute in Rome. 


Twice during the past year a hand-picked group of 
educational bigwigs met in Washington to study visual 
instruction and to make plans for its future develop- 
ment. And last summer Teachers College of Columbia 
University offered a series of courses in this field. 

One hears also talk of the Federal Government 
taking a hand. The establishment of a bureau or clear 
ing house of reliable information about visual materi 
als has been needed for several years. It has been 
recognized that such an institute would of necessity 
have to be subsidized by a foundation or some other 
agency which would insure its permanence, impartial 
ity and authenticity. Perhaps this is a government 
job. School men would welcome the service which 
such an organization could furnish for many are the 
questions in visual-sensory education that need to be 
answered. 

The most pressing issue in the minds of school 
executives is whether or not money for equipment 
should be invested in silent or in sound motion pic 


ture projection. Ten vears ago it was the slide versus 


By r . 


DEAN McCLUSKY 


r 


the silent film. Obviously visual-sensory instruction is 
of first importance but to hamper its progress by enter 
ing into controversy over the silent versus the sound 
picture is unwise. We need authentic research which 
will demonstrate the correct place for the various types 
of visual materials in educational technique 

The trend among schools in the New York area 
appears to be in favor of sound projection in the audi- 
torium for entertainment whereas the silent 16mm. 
projector is being used in the classroom. Many teach 
ers prefer to do their own talking during the class les 
son. School executives are buying either projectors 
that can be used for both sound and silent pictures or 
silent projectors to which the “sound head” can be 
adapted. Inasmuch as there are more 16mm. films of 
the silent variety adaptable to classroom instruction 
and as the sound film and its projection apparatus costs 
more than the silent it would appear that the latter’s 
use for teaching will continue to be the current practice 

School executives are asking now where this and 
that film may be obtained. It is the same old cry, 
‘Where can I get it?” 1001 FILMS has been answer- 
ing this problem for many years but the question de- 
mands a more immediate type of answer than is to 
be found in an annual catalogue. In other words, 
they want quick, assured access to classroom material. 
\ll good educational material is booked up weeks in 
advance on individual orders. So there is a 


growing 


trend, in the direction of building up circulating | 
braries and circuits Schools that can afford it are 
buving films for their own libraries 


lhe development of a critical attitude among school 


people toward the quality of visual aids is one of the 


outstanding features of the new interest in the visual- 
sensory field. There was a time when any picture or 
film would do. Just to look at pictures delighted bot! 
teachers and pupils in the past lo have Ovi 

at the school was a cause for jubilation. This is no 
longer the case There is an insistent demand fo 
high quality correlated material. Otherwise, the chil 
dren are only “mildly interested” and teachers be 

grudge the loss in time Textbook illustrations already 


reflect this trend in quality reproductions. We sch 


executives are also critical of the superfluous footage 
in so-called educational films. A number of principals 
have remarked to me this past vear, “W1] he 
padding in educationals?” To them unnecessar\ 


’ 


ling, repetition and still scenes are a wast 


uable classroom time The inevitable result of this 
insistence upon correlated quality material will be the 
production of shorter subjects. The slide lesson has 
been reduced from 40 or 50 slides to 10. In like fas! 
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ion the “400 ft. 16mm. reel” will become shorter pet understaffed. Some contend that we are understaffed 
haps reaching an average of 100 feet he shortet now With enrollments mounting and budgets re- 
units will be less expensive and can be repeated a nut duced we may be forced to mechanize large portions 
ber of times in a single class period if necessary of instruction in any event. Rather than blindly op- 
Seldom do children learn as much from the first show pose robot instruction school administrators and 
ing of a good educational film as they do from a se teachers should make a careful study of its advantages 
ond or third. Quality in quantity at low cost will and limitations in order to be prepared for future 


hasten the visual program in all schools This pri possibilities 


ciple applies to all types of visual-sensory materi . : : ‘ 
et Projection apparatus is being continuously improved. 
Teachers are showing much wneasiness oOvet ' “wht : 3 : ; 
. 4 ' ' he demand for quality pictures is also applied to 
increased use of the motion picture and sound ae 
' quality projection. Three years ago we welcomed 


duction apparatus in classrooms Their concert ‘ a 
PI with applause the 400 and 500 watt 16 mm. portable 


that robot instruction will supplant the person of the 


Prmigeagie F projectors loday illumination has been stepped up 
teacher. This fear has been accentuated by the 1 pe : ev A ; 
ae to 750 and 1000 watts. The resultant is semi-day- 
creased size of classes and decreased salaries commot og ; EK’ Dati» r 
ight classroom projection and superb auditorium re- 
to public schools If the iron hand of the n : : 5 : ? : 
a a Ate sults. This same trend is noticeable in the new stere- 
is forced into the classroom, it will be becaus« : 
: . eae opticons. With the growth of the school market will 
torces bevond the control of school rdministrat . , : : ‘ , a . 
‘isa, ey , ' ' come higher quality material and high quality will in- 
\mericans seem to be committed to the principtk yt t ° Z 


chool use. 


isc = 


universal education through the elementary 


ondary school levels. That goal has not been reached Schools like all human institutions are undergoing 
and if it were our school building nd equipment hanges. Visual-sensory instruction may bring into 
would be totally 1 sufficient for the tas Even thoug! modern schools that integrative force which is lack- 
we now have an oversupply of teachers, if all tl ing everywhere. Is this too much to hope from a 
normal children of elementar nd secondat mere machine? Any relief from the flood of verbal- 
age were to be sent to school next r. WV vould ism which seems to characterize modern life would 
absorb the surplus teachers and st be hopel be ( ( 


Visual Aids in Science Teaching 


By DONALD K. LEWIS 


ah Sch Red Wing, Minnesota 


HIS DISCUSSION will consider in turn sever the pupils as they advance from one unit to the next. 
al visual and teaching devices selected becau lhe actual unit investigation process follows a set 
of their comparative inexpensiveness and su routine of six steps presented as follows: 

cessful stimulation of curiosity, ncentratio1 | " Pre-test \y objective type test de finitely 
investigation and formation of serious attitude mor overing the minimum essentials introduces the unit. 
junior and senior high school put However, | b. Study Outline Presentation: Definite questions 
fore these details are introduced, it must be et nd study directions are written in outline on the 
sized that the s ss of a visual instruction prograt blackboard \fter a detailed, explanatory talk by the 
is determined largely by the efficiet f an orga instructor, the pupils copy the outline in their note- 
tion providing for pupil participatior With tl books h helps to familiarize them with the re- 
ni 1 the experime f the unit 
different visu | teaching set-uy 11 ter siudy-Investigation: Various teaching aids are 
careful analysis of the results, feels complet made essible in the classroom, e. g.—supplementary 
fied fering the unit attack met! texts lopediae, filed clippings, mounted pictures, 
This syste ol ng the techr tablis! mag rticles, booklets, charts, maps, graphs, black- 
Dr. Henrv ¢ Morrisot invol vel board igrams, models, specimens, samples, exhibits, 
inalysis of th irse study at | t ntal substances and equipment, stereographs 
eds subject matt pes, home-made and commercial stere- 
then carefull led int set related ut ticol les and lantern, and 16mm. motion picture 
in each one utstanding { sig uipment; field trips are also included 
ie cabeeli 7 . PE EF Pe possible. Through these devices the pupils 
nformation and form opinions. The 
‘A <t om ag 3 ag i 1024 nstructor acts as a guide, advising on materials, stimu- 
2M I Pr 


ng reful research and demonstrating where 
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d. Organization and Checking Information: This 
is usually a paper in story or outline form wherein the 
pupil rechecks and summarizes his findings as called 
for in the study outline. Appropriate explanatory dia 
grams are encouraged. 

e. End Test: This includes a repetition of the pri 
test, as the first part, and additional questions cover 
ing material outside the minimum essentials as the sec 
ond part. By comparing the pre-test score with th 
repetition score, the amount of improvement can be 
found; and by referring the repetition score to a 
worked out scale, one can get the percentage of mini 
mum essentials mastered. The score of the additional 
questions composing part two will indicate something 
as to the additional information gained beyond the 
minimum essentials. 

f. Conclusion Discussion: This is a very informal 
discussion wherein final conclusions are considered, 
view points are aired, and particular problems are 
examined. 

The writer subscribes to this method because it 
provides a simple, definite plan for both teacher and 
pupil, and because it is built soundly upon the es 
sential features of the scientific method of investiga 
tion. Let us now consider several commendable vis 
ual aid devices 

The Schocl Journey 

Undoubtedly, the nearest approach to thorough 
learning ocurs when the student is placed in actual 
contact with the object studied. Ideas thus obtained 
through first hand experience are mastered, compre 
hended and retained with the least effort and invari 
ably with greatest enthusiasm ; be it a study of the moon 
through a field glass, a visit to a flour mill, a trip thru 
a museum, or an actual observation of a bird feeding 
her young. The learner is thus taken to the learning ; 
a situation satisfactorily accomplished through the 
school journey or field trip. 

lt is regrettable that this valuable teaching aid is at 
present so little used. Due to conflicts with inflexible 
proxrams, scarcity of sufficient time, failure of pupils 
to participate with serious attitude, mability of teachers 
to recognize field trip possibilities, and many other ex 
cuses, the school journey has been often relegated to 
the attic in favor of the textbook-recitation path of 
least resistance. The writer sincerely believes that the 
attending difficulties can be surmounted with sucess 
ful results if careful plans are made before the trip is 
undertaken. 

a. The instructor should become entirely familiar 
with local features worthy of special observation, 
checking each with the course of study to determine its 
educational value and the time when observations can 
be made to the best advantage 

b. In preparing for a school journey, the instructor 
should obtain special permits from factory superintend 
ents or property owners ; he should arrange for special 
guides, transportation, the sanction of the school prin 


The Educational Screen 
cipal, and for sufficient time for the tri 

The students should be thoroughly prepared 
for the situation to be visited, with their curiosity 
centered around definite problems to be solved by the 
observation. These items listed in a small personal 
notebook will aid each individual. 

d. The instructor should guide the students’ obser 
vations, encourage questions, and stimulate alertness 
on the trip, but he should not lecture. 

e. As a follow-up informal discussions with stt 
ent reports and diagrams help to clinch the new ideas 

Some advantages of the school journey are here 
quoted from Dr. C. F. Hoban 

a “Tends to blend school life with world situa- 
tions 

b. “Affords opportunities to develop keenness and 
accuracy of observation and to experience the jov of 
discovery. 

c. “Develops initiative and self-activity 

d. “Sets up a challenge to solve and thus stimulates 
constructive, creative thinking 

( “Cultivates the habit of spending leisure time 
profitably.” 

Educational Museum 


\s the next best visual aid, the writer suggests the 
School Educational Museum, through which first hand 
contacts can be experienced in the classroom \ 
school museum should include the centralization of 
various scattered, objective teaching aids, as: models, 
specimens, samples, maps, charts, pictures, et 


the idea of arranging them in appealing displays 


ways readily available for instructional appli 
Some questions ma\ arise concerning t he OCs ( 

of the museum. \ vacant room, the walls of one o1 

P : | . hall | 14 , ’ 

more class rooms, a Wallis, odd corners ere 

there if they are easil accessible Can gene! 

made to accommodate display cases. Such containers 


need not be elaborate in size nor design, but should be 


equipped with glass doors. They could w 
structed as a school shop project 

\fter the display case is located e ( 
must be prepared and classified. It wo ( ssib 
to organize the exhibit according to these sections 
1. Natural Historv-Biology, 2. Geographvy-Geolog 
3. Manufacturing - Industry - Chemis +. Physics 


Mechanics-Electrical Fach section should be entire] 
separate from the others and clear] les} 


subdivisions as needed 


For the Natural Historv-Biolog . 
plant world will furnish fungi, wood samples. bat 
pressed flowers, weeds, galls, seeds | . 
mosses, lichens, et rom th , 
obtained collections sects s g 
resemblance, destruc e tendencies Sig 
nificance along with collections of s s : S 
H Dr. C. I | S é 4 
Rey ted from the Iss Septe , 27 

al Scre« Chica I 
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nests, types of tur, mounted birds and animals, at 


home-made plaster models of nature subjects. All 
these are highly interesting and educational 

lhe Geography Geology section can well be 
with rock and mineral specimens of local importa 


supplemented by additions from distant places. I 


specimen should be indexed, accurately described 
classified, and its economic importance indicated. | 
arranging such an exhibit the “Field Book of Cor 
Rocks and Minerals” by Loomis‘ ¢1 1 very 
clear, and accurate outline. A rock study club 
aid materially by effe cting exchang tl 
other states. Geographical addition uch as | 
groups from various countries, samples of for 
foods, clothing, spices, and so or e] 
section 

The Manufacturing Indust Chemist 
should visualize how familiar com lities 
duced. Carefully selected speci 
be set up to show the fabri t! 
duction of coal and petroleum by-products, synthet 
textiles manufacture, paint mixing, soap making, 
preparation, and dozens of other well-known mani 
turing processes. Each exhibit o1 
be carefully labeled, self exp 
located 

In the Phvsics-Mechanics-F] 
ing models should be emphasized. P 
of historical devices, samples of 
tric motors, home ide radios, s 
will prove « ( tas " 
ing 

he o Zatio f t 
care ¢ not be g » tl 
Neatness, b ( l eve ap 

\nd ibove cle S ( 
he labe led \ t] I vorde 
placed wher« re Set S 
a doubt, will becor ost 9 
t] g og ly ERE RBEELEE SE 

Stereographs 
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most objects appear in the foreground of the picture 
with space clearly shown between them and the middle 
objects; while the rear objects appear in proper re- 
lationship as they would naturally be seen in the dis- 
tant background. ‘Thus, the flat unnaturalness of the 
average printed or projected picture is supplanted by 

remarkable illusion of reality. 

Let us consider other prominent advantages of this 


device ue to the simple construction of the stereo- 


' 
} 


scope, it has no parts likely to break, wear out, or get 
out of adjustment: and by the same token, it requires 
no skill for operation, thus enabling young children 
to use it safely. For the same reason it is very inex- 
sive when purchased, as are also the stereographs. 
Such were found regularly in most homes years ago; 
these homes might provide a number of serviceable 
stereoscopes. Furthermcre, a large number of either 
ne Is unnecessary, since gratifying results can be ob- 
tained with only one stereoscope to a room and fifty 
sely selected and utilized stereographs. 
\nother advantage lies in the freedom from distrac- 
tion the pupil enjoys while looking at a stereo- 
rraph. Since this ts an individual rather than a group 
levice it should be used only during times of quietness, 
ill explanations and directions having been previously 
resented. Because of the third dimension illusion, it 
is natural and easy for the pupil to transpose himself 
iginatively into the picture and thus for the time be- 
ing actually become a part of the story lesson the 
stereograph is silently unfolding. At this psycholog- 
ical point the most effective learning occurs with the 
least effort on the part of both teacher and pupil. This 
ng process should, accordingly, go on through to 
letion without interruption. If the picture is 


early understood, any discussion would be irrelevant 


Perhaps the outstanding advantage which _ the 
has over other devices is the ease with 
be correlated with practically any grade 
subject. Specifically, it is a reference 
learning device. Thus, it is entirely pos- 
nto the source materials of any subject, 
sing a very few excellent stereographs 
ive and quiet study. Dr. Weber has 
ized some suggestions for the effective 
he best methcd of using the stereoscope 

th two or three stereographs on a table 

the classroom or in the library, where 

ilted as a reference, just like the diction- 

lopedia, or any other source. The teacher 

few correlated views for each lesson, or 

or two may be given the privilege of 

hem for the use of the class. Any member 


ss who goes to the table, then, to look at the 
s will have an inner ‘motive for his act. In 
he principles of purpose and self- 


ethod of procedure creates a vicarious 
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experience which effects learning in the quickest, easi- 
est, and most satisfying manner.””® 


Photographs and Prints 


It must not be inferred from the above that the 
photographic print or printed picture has no place 
among valuable teaching aids. The writer thoroughly 
believes that any elementary or secondary school sub 
ject can be animated, rendered more appealing with less 
monotony, and made more purposeful through the 
wise use of carefully selected prints. 

“Considering the sources of valuable supplementary 
picture material ordinarily available, we find the fol 
lowing important items: encyclopediea, texts,  darly 
newspapers, rotogravure sections, magazines, copies 
of famous paintings, commercial and industrial book- 
lets, travelfolders, various railroad and _ steamship 


I 


pamphlets, postcards, and camera snapshots. Most « 
these sources are readily at hand or can be obtained by 
mail upon writing to current magazine advertisers 
Vacation travels also provide endless opportunities for 
every amateur photographer to make valuable ad 
ditions. 

“Searching care should be exercised in building up 
the picture collection. Each picture should make a 
definite contribution to the teaching process within 
whatever subject it is to be used. Just being ‘a good 
picture’ is not a sufficient qualification for inclusion. 
To be readily usable, pictures may be mounted on 
cards, organized into topic charts, or worked over into 
bound booklets. All loose pictures should be filed in 
boxes or envelopes according to classified topics 
definitely tied up with the course of study. 

“In using pictures as teaching aids, it is im 
portant to realize that one effective picture thoroughly 
digested is worth a dozen random pictures glanced 
over and then tossed aside. Pupils should be trained 
to study a picture of ideas as they would a printed page 
of ideas. They should practice careful observation and 
concentration of attention upon the objects pictured 
until they know the story which the picture tells, and 
how it assists the development of the unit under con- 
sideration. It is natural for children to be attracted by 
pictures, but for best results they must be trained in the 


ways and means of gaining thorough comprehension.’ 


Projected Pictures 

In the projection field the stereopticon and motion 
picture, silent or sound, are available. We can here 
only deal with the former, since the far-reaching pos 
sibilities of the latter provide another story. The 
stereopticon lantern with its commercially prepared or 
home-made glass slides is essentially a group device. 
It is used to the best advantage in class or auditorium 


6Weber, Joseph J.—The Stereograph as a Visual Aid. P. 5 
University of Texas Bulletin No. 2325. Reprinted by The 
Educational Screen, Chicago, Illinois 
7Lewis, Donald K.—The Picture in Teaching Minnesota 
Journal of Education, May, 1933, pp. 320-321. Minnesota 
Education Association, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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gathering to present ideas to the largest number of 
individuals in the shortest amount of time. However, 
it is important to understand that the exposure of 
students to a showing of several lantern slides in a 
few minutes does not constitute good stereopticon tech 
nique. Teachers and pupils alike must learn to ap- 
preciate the lantern slide as a strong instructional aid 
rather than “showy entertainment” for which it is too 
often used. Best results will be achieved when only 
two or three slides are used at a showing. They 
should be selected to fit definitely into the unit at hand, 
and each should be projected sufficiently long to ob- 
serve, investigate, analyze, question, and discuss all 
portrayed points and items pertinent to the subject. 
Pupils must be trained to study a stereopticon picture 
just as they are trained to appreciate printed pictures. 
Once this is mastered, they will welcome the short, 
frequent applications of this teaching aid when it is 


used to stimulate interest in a new unit, to contribute 


new and advanced information, or to provide a fascinat- 
ing review device. 

With respect to stereopticon slide sources, the writer 
first suggests reference to advertisers in professional 
magazines for a wide selection of commercially 
prepared _ slides Small investments every year 
will soon build up a valuable library of appropriate 
teaching _ slides. These should be indexed 
and definitely tied up with the various unit organiza- 
tions for which the slides are used. In this connection it 
will be found economical to select slides capable of 
application in two or more subjects, thus expanding 
the adaptability of the collection. This may be sup 
plemented by occasional rented slide sets available 
through city libraries, university extension divisions, 


or other associations. 


[he second suggested source of  stereopticon 
as } 

material involves the preparation of glass slides 

by pupils and teachers Time and space _ prevent 


elaboration on the unlimited possibilities of pencil or 


color crayon on ground glass slides, ink writing and 
diagrams on smooth glass slides, and many _ other 
unique ideas. The enterprising teacher will find com 
plete directions for carrying out this phase of a visual 
aid program clearly presented in several current 
publications.* Furthermore, with the average high 
school laboratory facilities, it is comparatively easy 


to print a photographic picture on a stereopticon 
slide. Simple directions are also readily available 
for this process.’ 


In closing the writer wishes to emphasize this 


8Dent, Ellsworth ¢ \ Handbook of Visual Instruction. Brig 
ham Young University. Provo, Utah 1934 
Davison, Dr Ceorge M The Stereopticor i! the Publi 
School. Leaflet. The Educational Screen, Chicag Illinois 


How to Make Pupil-Made Lantern Slides Leaflet Key 


stone View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Lantern Slides Any Teacher Can Make Leaflet Turtox 
Service Department, General Biological Supply House, Chi 
cago, Illinois 

%Lantern Slides—How to Make and Color Them Booklet 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York 
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final thought. Visual teaching devices in the light knowledge. Visual aids certainly assist the learn- 
of all possible scientific justification must not be er to comprehend more information in shorter time: 
considered as the “open sesame” to instantaneous but every student must work if he would learn, 
and effortless learning. Even with the best of i and educators will do him grave injustice if any- 
structional aids, there exists no rose-bordered path thing is permitted to deflect his attitude from this 
way wandering lazily through the acquirement of philosophy 


Making the Classroom Movie More Effective 


By MARION L. WHITTAKER 


ITH the development of the inexpensive each film used is filed in the office of the principal or 
“fool proof” portable motion picture ma superintendent. In making a record of the film sev- 
chine and the availability of an abundance eral items should be included. First there should be a 
of free and low-cost films, visual education is gradu statement of the title of the film and the name and 
ally taking its rank as a legitimate school activity by address of the distributing agency. Second, there 
supplementing the regular course of study \s yet should be a statement of the topics covered by the 
however, little has been done in the way of develoy film. ‘Third there should be a statement of the grade 
ing a technique in the use of the motion picture ma the picture was used in and a brief comment as to 
chine in the classroom. It might be well to state her: whether it was suitable for that grade or not. Other 
that this writing is based upon a number of years of grades in which the film might be used should be stated 
experience in the use of the motion picture machin here also. Fourth there should be a place for the 
in the classroom teacher to make any comments which would be helpful 
It would seem that the primary purpose of to any one else who in the future might consider the 
education is to aid the child in understanding better use of the film. If this plan is religiously followed 
the material presented in the course of stud Fat for even one year it will help materially in the selec- 
too many teachers, however, have taken the star tion of future pictures 
from all outward appearances at least, that it is t In selecting the film there are several criteria to 
aid the teacher rather than to aid the pupil. Picture be kept in mind. In the first place any film to be used 
have too often served as a stop-gap for an unprepared n the classroom should be closely related to the topic 
teacher. Films have too often been used which | r unit studied. The film should be regarded as a 
little or no connection with the unit or topic studies logical step in the development of the larger topic, 
and the teacher has relied upon the nevelty of the sit ind, if it is looked upon as such, the pupils will be 
uation to hold pupil interest psychologically prepared for the picture when it is 
Since the coming of sound and talking pictures i1 presented. It is litthe wonder that the use of me- 
the theatres. the noveltv of motion pictures in tl tion pictures in the schools of some communities has 
classroom has worn off rapidly. It would be intet been viewed with disfavor by the public when the 
esting to know to what extent this fact has affected child’s thinking follows the teacher’s in looking upon 
the total of motion picture activity in American sche the school movie as a means of entertainment. While 
ooms. If teachers are not trained in the use of sucl there is some value in repetition the main purpose 
material little value can result sefore the use of tl f motion pictures is to add to knowledge obtained 
film may be made effective some definite type of from other sources. The film should be so selected 
technique must be set up for its selection and us that it contribute to a better and broader under- 
At the present time the descriptive literature f standing of the topic being studied. 
educational films is very meagre In describing tl (‘are must also be exercised to see that the content 
pictures broad general statements are used at of the film is so well organized that it will leave the 
is a rare occurrence when the grade in which 1 pupil with a unified impression of what has been pre- 
film is to be used is suggested [his necessitate nted loo often a film requiring from twelve to 
great deal of blind guessing on the part of those or fifteen minutes to be shown has not been centered upon 
dering them. If a film on magnetism is desired t iny one main idea and it presents to the pupil a 
person ordering it can not discover by reading tl hodge-podge of disconnected scenes. In this type of 
description of it in the catalogue whether it was | picture too many ideas are used and it leaves the pupil 
duced for use in the university, the high school, o1 na state of bewilderment.* As a typical example of 
the elementary school. This can be partially overcome this, the film entitled “Golden Health” may be cited. 
after the second or third year if a mplete record ot 


(Concluded on page 73) 
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News and Notes 





Film Institute Planned 


Under the able leadership of Dr. George F. Zook, 


former United States Commissioner of Education, 
the American Council on Education (744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C.) is considering plans for 
the establishment of an American film institute to 
encourage the use of the full value of the motion 
picture in education. A preliminary conference of 
a select group of nationally known educators was 
held at the offices of the Council on December 4 and 
5, 1934. At that time the following proposed ob 
jectives were set up: 
1. To develop a national appreciation of the po 
tential contribution of the motion picture to 
the cultural life of America. 


~ 


2. To collect and distribute significant informa 
tion concerning motion pictures in education 
at home and abroad. 

3. To stimulate the production and use of mo 
tion pictures for educational purposes 

+. To promote the co-operation of all agencies in- 

terested in the production and use of motion 


pictures in education. 


‘st 


To initiate and promote research pertaining 
to motion pictures and allied visual and audi 
tory aids in education. 

Following the conference, representatives of 
more than fifty national educational and civic agen 
cies were interviewed regarding the desirability of 
establishing a national film institute and to secure 
their suggestions as to the nature of the work that 
a film institute might undertake. The results of 
these interviews have been very encouraging, and 
a second conference was held February 28 and 
March 1 to consider additional data which had been 
collected and practical means to go forward with 


the plan for establishing the institute. 


Anthropological Society Urges Film Libraries 

The International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences meeting in University 
College, London, last July set up a permanent Com 
mittee to secure the establishment of a central film 
library with corresponding libraries in all the prin 
cipal countries. It is desired to have materials, 
hidden in unlikely places, duplicated by the film. 
A handbook is soon to be published which shall 
give instructions in five languages on the taking of 
anthropological films. France, Germany, Italy, 
England, and the United States are represented on 
the committee. 

The National Museum of Canada has in line with 


@) 
) 


this purpose, made films on the American Indian, 
and the National vith the help 
of the Royal Irish Academy and Pathe Company 
has filmed the last man who knew how to make the 


hide-covered round currachs used on the River 


Museum of Ireland 


Boyne 
“It may be that in time every large museum will 
have a department which will deal with filmed 
records, and which will also have charge of the 
showing of films to illustrate the museum collec 
Lon 


tions. ’—The Museums Journal, Jon 


New Educational Film Directory 


The 1935 issue of Motion Pictures of the World 
and Its People has recently been released by Inter 
national Educational Pictures, film clearing-house 
of Boston and New York. In general typography. 
size and arrangement of subject matter, the new 
handbook is similar to the 1934 edition, the first 


1 ) 


] ' 3 
directory issued by this organization, but the 32 


pages have been extended to 52 pages, attractively 


and generously illustrated. The enlarged current 
edition offers more complete film descriptions, new 
classifications, and an expanded index. The 2000 
films it lists, represents the libraries of almost one 
hundred film distributors, and are classified under 
the general headings of All Countries, Art, Biog- 
Nature, 


Religion, Science, Sports, and Transportation, with 


raphy, Entertainment, History, Industry, 
numerous sub-headings for ready reference Four 
hundred subjects are loaned free to subscribers to 
the service 

The price of this new catalogue is thirty-five 


cents 


Buffalo Museum's Loan Service Increases 

Despite a drastic reduction in budget for 1934-1935, 
which necessitated curtailing visitors’ hours at the Buf 
falo Museum of Science by 31%. that institution 


nevertheless enjoyed record-breaking figures in its loan 


service for the first half of the fiscal vear, dating from 
July to December. 1934. Its attendance also showed 


¢ 


a gain of 7% or a total of 182,569 
Lantern slides circulated from September through 
December in Buffalo’s public schools showed an in 


crease of 23,940, (45%) or a total of 77.07 ), against 


53,135 for the same period during 1933. This increase 
was due to a delivery service inaugurated by the Board 
\ total of 117,290 


against 103,466 slides last year were loaned to all 


of Education in the spring of 1934. 


users. 








a 
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The Loan Exhibit Bureau of the Buffalo Museun 
likewise came in for a boom. In 1933 it registere 
7,003 for the September-December school period, while 
in 1934, it totaled 18,092, showing an increase « 
11,089 (158%). This service consists in the loa 
charts, pictures, objects, and manuscripts to bor 


ers calling in person at the Museu 


"Ten Best" Films of 1934 


Some 425 newspaper critics of motion pictures 


voted MGM’s The Barretts of Wimt le Sti et the he 
picture of the year in Film Daily’s annual contest. TI 


House of Rothschild, United Artists, was secon 


lowed, in order, by /t Happened One Night, One N 
of Love, both Columbia; Little Women, RKO; 
Thin Man, Viva Villa and Dinner at Eight. all three 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer ; Count of Monte ¢ 
ed Artists, and Berk, Square, Fox 
: 

Making the Classroom Movie 
More Effective 
(Concluded from page 71 
The producers of this one reel film used scenes 
ing the early missionaries of California, the re 
tion of waste lands, the growing of citrus fruit 
the manufacture of orange crate the gra¢ 
oranges, and athletic contests the 
owed their success to the large 
juice which ther dranl 

While almost all of these toy mav be use 
vitimately in the classroom separat there ar 
many ideas used for a reel requiri nly twel 
utes to be show1 

The silent fil: should be exami to dete 
whether or not it contains any « 
are beyond the undertanding 
the class If 1 1 f thes vord I found the 


should not he used however. if the 


the teachet s] uld I ke 1 te 
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commercial firms without the advice of competent 
educators 
\fter the film has been selected the teacher should 
run it through and thoroughly prepare herself before 
showing it to her class. A lesson in which visual 
material is used needs as much if not more prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher than the traditional les- 
son. Pupil observation needs a most careful direc- 
tion when motion pictures are used, otherwise pupils 
come away from the picture with a distorted 
idea of the significant facts presented. In preparing 
to show the picture the teacher should outline the 
main points in order that she may point out the rela- 
tionship between them and the topic studied. In do- 
ing this she will also determine the essential facts to 
be emphasized when the picture is shown to the class. 
\ wise teacher once said, “My pupils get out of 
1 picture just what I want them to get out of it”. 
Before the actual showing of the picture it is well 
to go over the main points with the class emphasizing 
important things to look for. While the film is 
being shown one effective method of emphasizing the 
main points is by reversing the machine and repeating 
certain parts of the picture. 
comprehensive test should be given and scored 
class immediately following the picture in order 
the teacher may correct any wrong impressions 
he minds of the pupils. After the test has been 
ed it is well to have a class discussion based upon 
the test and the outstanding facts or principles brought 
the picture. 
Che physical equipment should be in such condition 
s to make for ease in handling. If it becomes burden- 
the teacher to get the room ready it is not 
kely that her pupils will be privileged to see many 
‘rom the standpoint of time economy the 
should be arranged in such order that it 
readily be put in service. When not in use the 
e machine should be kept in a central office with 
person responsible for its repair. This same per- 
uld also be responsible for locating the machine 
en it is in use. The shades should be checked each 
re used and the ones needing repair re- 
he proper authority. 
he primary purpose of visual education 
tary school is to aid the child in under- 
tter the material presented in the course 
leachers should be trained in the use of 
\ complete record of each film used 
led for future reference. Films used in 
should be closely related to the topic 
the content of the film should be well 
Che pictures used in the school should con- 
referably no advertising. The material 
ld be accurate and should be worded 
ywer pupils of-the class may read under- 
lhe teacher must prepare herself thor- 


ore showing any picture to her class. 
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isual Instruction Notes 





Winter Meeting Small But Fruitful 


The winter meeting of the Department was held at 
the Chelsea Hoetl, Atlantic City, on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, February 25-27. It was found that 
the majority of the delegates to the meeting of the 
Department of superintendence were too busy with 
the activities of that group to spend much time with 
the visual instruction enthusiasts. Those who did 
come to the meeting displayed a genuine interest in 
the problems and activities of the Department and par 
ticipated in the discussions. 

The general theme of the meeting was “Vitalizing 
Instruction through the use of Visual-Sensory Aids.” 
The series of meetings started with the afternoon ses- 
sion on Monday and jumped right into a discussion 
of the place and values of visual-sensory aids as de- 
termined by experience and research. This session 
was developed around a panel discussion, under the 
leadership of V. C. Arnspiger, of New York City. It 
was found that the time was much too limited, so a 
continuance of the panel was voted at an informal 
breakfast on Tuesday morning. 

The Monday afternoon panel discussion was fol 
lowed by a demonstration of the classroom use of 
pictures in the development of an instructional unit. 
This demonstration was presented most ably by Mtss 
Zoe A. Thralls, Assistant Professor of Geography, 
University of Pittsburgh. The time for discussion was 
much too limited and many expressed a desire to have 
Miss Thralls appear on an early future program. 

The problems of administering the visual instruction 
program in a Junior High School were raised, dis- 
cussed, and some solutions offered by P. D. Pointer, 
Principal of the Central Junior High School of South 
Bend, Indiana. It is unfortunate that Mr. Pointer’s 
discussion could not have been presented before a 
meeting of junior high school principals and teachers, 
as each would have gained much from it. 

Many of those who think of the application of 
visual-sensory aids to instruction consider the radio 
to be closely related to, if not an integral part of the 
large group of mechanical means of broadening the 
scope of classroom contacts. The discussion, “Taking 
Advantage of Radio Possibilities,” as presented by 
Tracy F. Tyler, Secretary and Research Director of 
the National Committee on Education by Radio, called 
attention to some of the wavs in which radio is being 
utilized by the modern school and pointed out some of 
the possible future developments. 

The Tuesday meetings started with the breakfast 
continuing the panel discussion of Monday afternoon. 
This was followed by an open business meeting, during 


which various plans and possibilities of the Department 


ELLSWORTH C. DENT, Secretary 


of Visual Instruction received rather thorough exam 
ination. The sense of the group seemed to be divided 
as to whether the Department should remain a small 
group, interested in the major problems of research 
and recommendation, or should strive to popularize 
membership among the large numbers of teachers and 
school administrators who are attempting to make the 
most effective use of visual instruction materials avail 
able. Methods of financing the organization were dis- 
cussed and later recommendations were made 

This meeting was followed by an informal luncheon. 
The luncheon was arranged by George W. Wright, 
active New Jersey visual instruction worker and super- 
Vising principal of the New Providence Public Schools. 
Mr. Wright introduced “Pop” 


known as Assistant Superintendent A. G. Balcom of 


Balcom,—otherwise 


Newark—who presented an interesting illustrated dis 
cussion of the early history of New Jersey, especially 
that part whch pertained to Newark and vicinity. 

The afternoon meeting was a joint session with the 
Study-Discussion Group G. Division V, of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. The general theme of the 
meeting was “The Adaptation of the Newer Media of 
Communication to Education,” and included able dis- 
cussion of the sound picture, the radio and theatrical 
pictures, as well as consideration of the administra 
tive problems involved. 

Wednesday morning was left open for committee 
meetings and other details in preparation for the busi- 
ness meeting to be held later in the day. One of the 
highlights of the day was the testimonial luncheon for 
\lfred W. Abrams, long-time Director of Visual In 
\lbany, New 


York. The luncheon was arranged by “Pop” Balcom, 


struction, State Education Department, 


who presided. Mr. Abrams was unable to be present, 
due to the magnetic attraction of sunny southern skies, 


under which he is enjoying a well-earned rest. He did 


send a pleasant and thought-provoking message to the 
group assembled, in which he urged the continued ap 
plication of high standards to visual instruction ma 
terials and devices of all kinds 

The principal speaker at the luncheon was Assistant 
Commissioner J]. Cayce Morrison, of the State Educa 
tion Department, Albany, New York. Dr. Morriso 
mentioned many of the finer qualities of Mr. Abrams, 
commending him highly upon the standards he had 
applied to visual instruction activities under his dire 


tion \t the close of Dr. Morrison’s discussion, brief 
testimonials of Mr. Abrams’ prominent and eff 

place in the field of visual instruction were given by 
Dudley of Chicago, Peters of Kansas 
Hochheimer of New York, Hollinger of Pittsburgh, 
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/\mong the Magazines and Books 





Conducted by MARION F. LANPHIER 


Education (January, 35) In this issue, which is 


devoted 
note fot 
of the « 


nique. 


“Geography and International Relations 


Daniel . 


of geography is recommended for helping man to 


get an 1 
enable 

“Must 1 
classes t 
seek to 


varying 


entirely to the teaching of Geography, we ' 

. a must be really geographical pictures and not merely 

ir articles which are particularly cognizant : Ee ~ 9 r 
; ot railway stations or post offices. 

“Interpreting the Schools with Visual Aids,” by 

W. W. Whittinghill and John S. Thomas. Motion 


pictures are helping to give an interpretation of so- 


-ontribution of pictures to effective te 


\. Prescott, Rutgers University. The ep ‘ 
= cial organization by bringing real things and real 


ciliates ae hte ncih tie el ake on people into the classroom. Pictures of wild life and 
hit = , tie eager a Cer ia resources, of functions of various departments of 

Fe en ee | ee government, of business and industry bring inter- 
tot geography ee ee ae vey Sees pretation of social life to the school-room. The 
be values that are inheren 7 arn _ - , schools are interpreted through exhibits that show 
or ay eyes ag Br ai 7 st parents the continuity of the child’s work, Motion 
; = ; pictures of the school’s functioning interpret pres- 


st Epes a sca Paper aw om the .di 
hawshmaagera woth ye sa se af | ee ent procedures to both pupils and parents. Slides 
sinth Ceaivosthindine Be steiiaial icteie tie Mcaaeel ane may be made of school activities and used in 
SR El ORT sf ET OS ta RN public meetings. — Newspaper pictures, and se 
sh Nideadh Clits teaaliien vidhte auld abtlniey, 16 ti ns on quences of educational development arranged in a 
eee : fina a a a museum are ready means for quick assimilation of 
gg pthsarsapuinece sy foe | atid ve ; , know ledge of the school status by the public. 
ahs of RETR pee product th my ilies School and Society (February, 35) “The Deve'- 
of these lands and correspondence between the chil opment and Use of Motion Pictures in New York 
lien ok Unate tand otheer tite City,” by Paul B. Mann, Head of Biology Dept., 
“Geography in the Reading Museum,” by Josep! , yander Childs High school. “eo 3 a 
ae Dinas Wik eeticts ta 6 thrilling account of \ glance at progressive cities in the United 
idee eumesme tdiiteiied tn « Becre cock tr te States shows that the giant, pronounced asleep ten 
Reading, Penna., Board of Education ere vears ago, has awakened. Pe, isual Education iS 
SA eT Re a Pe RE IRE MELE this sleeping giant. With his full force awakening 
cunvicuta ‘of a aa ae will come a new era in education that will be more 
has glass-covered closets, along the four walls, et lar-reaching in its effect on civilization than is now 
closing commercial products of the world. A small conceivable Mahaffey. An interesting history 
enditorium is adiacent where slides and mot of the evolution of visual instruction in New York 
tures are seen “to continue the buildi: oe City schools is formulated in the article. There are 
ee i aad a a the -eansiitiinnn nf some 7 now ten complete courses of films coordinated with 
a oe | : ; orods the regular school instruction. Over $30,000 is ap- 
ealised. and the tonocranhi ; priated to the Visual Instruction Department 
ee rhus a knowledge of ceocrat nnually In 1933, the American Museum of Nat- 
ee ee ‘as sttoia il History loaned films for 56,000 showings to 
cn b rere, we ™ | , er 9 millions of young people. Emphasis is placed 
% oo - . . ipon a careful teaching technique. A review of out- 
Young. (Pri Younus experiments, attesting the proved worth of 
se: atten? , ry terials is given. “All this means that the 
erait S ( re is bound to be recognized, not alone 
of > os iki ive teachers, but by the rank and file 
“ “hy , | e most valuable educational contribu- 
—- odern science. Interpreted, used with 
caine corte dea: 4 tia ' iscernment, it can energize the adolescent 
ar : : | = other medium can.” 
of the explorers. we have also 1 t it th 1 Woman's Press ( December, 34) “The New Three 
eye of the artist and the photograp! lean Grigsby Paxton. 


he constant use of well-choset | ef art elements which motion picture has 
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| Do You Know Your Tools? 


Photography is without doubt the most useful! tool 
of the Visual Educator. 


Can you use this valuable medium properly, effi- 


ciently, artistically? 


The CAMERA CRAFT BOOK SERVICE can supply 
authoritative texts on any photographic subject. 
The CAMERA CRAFT magazine brings you the 


latest news and instructive articles. 





Write for our free catalog giving a complete 
list of photographic books and send 25 cents 
for a late copy of Camera Craft Magazine. 





Camera Craft Publishing Company 


703 Market Street - - San Francisco, California 




















Teach Geography? 


want to investigate The Journal of Geography, an illustrated 
monthly magazine owned by the National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers. and published especially for teachers. 


ll F you teach or direct the teaching of Geography. you will 


THE JOURNAL GIVES YOU—Supplementary material for stu- 
dents and teachers . . . confidence by enabling you to know 
the best and thus keep several leagues ahead of the non-sub- 
scribers . . . success to teachers and students who sincerely 
want it. 


If you are not familiar with this splendid magazine pin this ad 


to your letterhead and the next copy will be sent to you FREE 
of charge. 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
3333 Elston Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 








The Educational Screen 


in common with a play, a novel, painting, music, 
sculpture, or a dance, are: 

(1) The story, which has in the film a more flex- 
ible and broader range than the stage story ; 

(2) Dialogue or lines. We have not learned to 
listen to splendid lines, or perhaps they have not been 
produced and uttered by a musical and interpretative 
voice ; 

(3) Setting. Words can do little in making us 
see and feel beauty. Yet, the movie may fail in 
using artistic restraint in the realm of photography, 
and is being artificial ; 

(4) Character Portrayal. “The screen so far 
has developed fewer really fine actors than the stage—’ 
The inner life of imagination and ideals is slightly 
revealed on the screen ; 

(4) Purpose. “The acid test (of a picture) is, 
what is the meaning of the whole? . . If cinemato 
graphy is to attain its full stature of an art, or even 
a respectable place among the arts, it will have to 
excel in their techniques and have meaning and value 
in the daily life of people far above that of killing 
time for passive spectators. When men and women 
with something to say about the social scene and the 
meaning of life know the medium and express them 
selves in the cinema as sincerely as they do in novels, 
plays and poems, the motion picture in all probability 
will effect the mass of people even more profoundly 


than other forms of art have done.” 


Lendon Studio (January, °35) “Richard Tesch 
ners Figuren Theater,” by Richard Teschner. 

The author holds that marionettes have an ar 
tistic field, wholly unique, aside from the lilliputian 
one. The spectator contributes, in addition to his 
admission fee, what is of much more value, the 
activity of imagination. The producer does not 


leave him entirely passive. In composing plots, the 


attention is centered on the gestures and artistic 
grouping. In the inverse order from that of the 


standard stage, the figures are invented and then 


they act out their parts. Many of Mr. Teschner’s 


characters have been in a paper embryonic state f 
a decade before assuming a third dimension on the 
stage. Sometimes, it takes vears for these tiny 


actors to learn their parts and to acquire histrionic 


ability. Their creator had to make all his develop 
ments with his own hands and purse. The plan of 
working the marionettes from below led him to 
alter his whole system. There is no imitation of, 


or competition with, the real stage or the cinema, 


but a complete contrast to them prevails 


Mr. Teschner says as to the future, “I shall con 
tinue to endeavor to produce serious and artistically 
valuable effects with my jointed puppets to a small 
public capable of appreciating them. I shall bring 


out their special charm and puppet qualities.” 
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Dartmouth College Newsreels 


Seven years ago President Hopkins of Dartmouth 
had the idea of producing in Hanover films show 
ing current activities with the purpose of sending 
these to alumni clubs, schools, and other groups 
The alumni clubs were so enthusiastic that it 


decided to produce sets of movies t“wo or three 


times every year. This has been done until now the 
college has a rather extensive library of movies o1 
every sort of Dartmouth activity, of prominent 


teachers and alumni, of famous events both athletic 
and non-athletic, and a variety of other things that 


make the collection of pictures valuable 


The usual set of movies, taken with Bell & Howell 
equipment, consists of two 400-foot reels. An at 


tempt is made to include a variety of shots and sub 


jects rather than try to follow through on any one 


continuity theme. For instance, the pictures which 


are now being shown before alumni and _ school 


groups include scenes of the Dartmouth Commence: 


ment exercises last June; the opening of College 
this fall; early football practice and some of the 
major football games; unusual shots of one of the 
star members of the ski team practicing skiing 
ing the summer on pine needles; and climaxed 
some spectacular ski jumping off the tamous D 
mouth jump 

Although Dartmouth winter sports, in which the 
College is recognized for its supren icy, OlT¢ ( 
opportunities for movies, there are a great 
other subjects which make interesting movie 
such as laboratory instruction, scenes of the int 
riors and exteriors of all College buildings, pictures 
of famous members of the faculty, and scene 
interesting events. A further development 
is particularly interesting 1s_ the productio1 


“composite reels’’ under three general headings 


a set of three reels covering the best shots n ( 


winter sports and carnival activities and other Out 
ing Club scenes during the past seven yea! ( 
ond, a set of three re els comy tiled sit arly Tt 
of famous athletic events in which thrilling 
ball games are featured; and third, an ever incr‘ 
ing set of composite films which record the familias 
faces of the members of the facult ie of whi 
have died since the pictures were 1 le hi 
set of films will be of ever increasing 
torically. 

The production of a 16 mm. sound pictur 
on the program. It is planned combine 
the current movies with other appropriate 
and to put out a film with a sound strip whicl 
give a good picture of Dartmouth life together: 


musical and speaking sound accompaniment 
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BRILLIANT 
TRANSPARENT COLORS 
For Painting on 
Glass, Cellophane, etc. 


Ideal for pupil-made lantern slides and 
a revelation to all lovers of color. 


Send 10c in stamps for lantern slide of color samples. 


SCARBORITE COLORS, Scarborough-on-Hudson, NEW YORK 


SCARBORIIE 


TRANSPARENT COLORS 








The Typewriter Slide 
For Screen Projection 


FOR SALE BY YOUR THEATRE 
EQUIPMENT DEALER 


Write for free samples. 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
White, Amber,Green 
Accept no substitute 
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TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, 


a~] 

a PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS = 
“mo We Place You—Rural to College Inclusive os 
o> Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West = 
~ We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates a 
=m ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2@ 
_ WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mer. 


410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 








AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE 
EDUCAT’L FILM EXCHANGE | 


By representing almost 100 film dis- 
tributors, it is able to offer you the 
most comprehensive selection of edu- 
cational films ever made available 
through one organization. You ord- 
er all films through the Boston clear- 
ing house, but they are shipped from 
your nearest distributor having the 
films you desire. No extra rental 
charge is made for this service. 


400 FREE FILMS | 


The 1935 educational film handbook 
lists 2,000 films thoroughly classified 
and indexed. 400 of these are loaned 
free to subscribers. Send 35c (stamps) 
for handbook. This will also register 
you for an entire year’s film service. | 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCAT’L PICTURES, INC. 
Dept. E 40 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

















Photo Art Monthly 


A magazine appealing particularly to Educators and those 
interested in Visual Instruction through the photographic 
depiction of scientific and beautiful subjects. 


lt covers its subjects authoritatively by offering only the 


best writers in their specialized branches. 


$2.00 per year 20¢ a copy 
$2.50 Foreign 25c in Canada 
$2.60 per year in Canada 


Photo Art Publisher 


482 - 498 MONADNOCK BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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The Film Estimates 


The Educational Screen 





After Office Hours (Clark Gable, Constance 
Bennett) (MGM) Lively, sophisticated, social 
crime-comedy, more breezy than realistic, with 
young, bumptious “managing editor’ as hero, 
and snobbish, society-belle heroine as his di- 
lettante reporter. He solves aristocratic wife- 
murder and wins heroine. Amusing improb- 
ability. 2-26-35 
A-—Good of kind Y— Amusing C—Not good 


Baboona (The Martin Johnsons) (Fox) 
Africa strikingly pictured from airplane and 
ground, with really unique shots of animal 
life, landscape and natives. Faking done spar- 
ingly. Fortunately shows more Africa and 
less Johnson than usual. Narrator’s diction 
well-meant but rather crude. 2-19-35 
A-—Interesting Y-——-Very good C-—Very good 


Band Plays On, The (Robert Young, Stuart 
Edwin) (MGM) Sound, wholesome theme of 
fine-spirited coach who raises four slum boys 
from potential criminals to football stars in 
college. Unfortunately weakened by confused 
motivation, misdirected sympathy, excess senti- 
ment—and the boys are hardly convincing as 
players. 2-26-35 
A-——Hardly Y—Fairly good C—Fair 


Best Man Wins (Jack Holt, Edmund Lowe) 
(Colum.) Ordinary adventure story of two 
divers, risking their lives for each other, now 
friends, now enemies over same girl, engag- 
ingly played by Florence Rice. Good photogra- 
phy of undersea action and diving mechanisms 
Some painful scenes. 3-12-35 
(A) Fair of kind (Y) Perhaps (C) Not the best 


Charlie Chan in Paris (Warner Oland, Mary 
Brian) (Fox) Another delight for lovers of 
the shrewd, genial, sententious Oriental de- 
tective, his son helping him this time, as Chan 
tracks a dual-murderer through Paris caba- 
rets and the famous sewers. Some novel ele- 
ments over previous films in series 2-19-35 
A— Good of kind Y—Good C-—-Doubtful 


Cheating Cheaters (Fay Wray, Cesar Rom- 
ero) (Universal) Very ordinary crook story 
of two gangs trying to bluff and rob each 
other, with detective-heroine disguised as mem- 
ber of one, and hero a tool of the other. Con- 
fused and obvious, dialog banal, comedy ele- 
mentary. 2-12-35 
A-——Poor Y—-Better not C—No 


David Copperfield (Practically perfect cast) 
(MGM) One of finest films ever made A 
classic superbly screened Outstanding for 
backgrounds, costumes, and character por- 
trayal faithful to spirit and manner of orig- 
inal. Deserves universal attendance by young 
and old. A joy to those who know their Dick 
ens best. 2-19-35 
A-— Excellent Y—Excellent C—-Strong but good 


Devil Dogs of the Air (Jas. Cagney, Pat 
O’Brien) (Warner) Engrossing film, less fic- 
tion than genuine document on training ac- 
tivities at Naval air base. Impressive, thrill- 
ing scenes of air maneuvers in realistic prac- 
tice battle, from which cocky but chastened 
hero emerges with flying colors. 2-12-35 
A-Very good Y -Mostly good 

C—Good but thrilling 


Enter Madame (Elissa Landi, Cary Grant) 
(Para.) Hilarious, noisy comedy about tem- 
peramental operatic soprano, too busy with 
career to be wite to her nusvand, almost loses 
him to gold-digging widow. Happy ending 
most convincing part. Amusing character 
scenes, good photography and music. 3-12-35 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Fairly good (C) No interest 


Gigolette (Adrienne Ames, Donald Cook) 
(RKO) Society heroine, down on luck, given job 
by cheap, good-hearted grafter in his low-grade 
night club, meets rich playboy. Marriage near, 
but misunderstanding postpones happy ending 
a few reels. Rather too earthy and common 
to amuse greatly. 3-12-35 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Hardly (C) No interest 


Good Fairy, The (Margaret Sullavan, Frank 
Morgan) (Universal) Molnar’s whimsical char- 
acter-comedy finely screened with choice cast 
and dialog, and comedy that sparkles. Charm- 
ing heroine unintentionally turns heads of 
three men and right one finally wins. Thor- 
oughly wholesome amusement on the whole. 


* 2-12-35 
A— Excellent Y—Exceflent Cc 


Mature 

Great Hotel Murder, The (McLaglen, Lowe) 
(Fox) Manages to be fairly engrossing mys- 
tery holding interest and suspense, despite 


Being the Combined Judgments of a Nationa 


(The Film Estimates, in whole 
only by SpE } srranaement w 
fc 
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farcical humor by McLaglen as dumb, flound- 
ering detective and the self-assurance of Lowe, 
amateur sleuth, who does finally run down the 
killer rather cleverly. 3-12 35 
(A)Fairly good (Y) Probably good (C) No interest 


Helldorado (Richard Arlen, Madge Evans) 
(Fox) Crude young hero dominates tourist 
group caught in terrific rainstorm in wild min- 
ing country They stumble upon ghost town 
with one mad inhabitant False gold rush 
yields thrilling climax. Eerie atmosphere and 
suspense make rather good adventure stuff 

2-26-35 


A-—-Amusing Y—Thrilling C—Fair 


Hell in the Heavens (Warner Baxter) (Fox) 
Vivid picture of tense life of air-fighters in 
French aviation center during Great War 
with gruelling fear torturing all alike. Most- 
ly grim, convincing realism, slightly eased 
by bits of comedy, leaving little glamour 
about war 2-12-35 
A—Good of kind Y—Good thriller 

C—Too strong 


Iron Duke, The (George Arliss) (Gaumont- 
British) Lavish historical spectacle masterful- 
ly played and set. High moments from Cong- 
ress of Vienna to grave changes after Water- 
loo. Striking portrayal of Iron Duke by Ar- 
liss, rather more duke than iron Dig nified 
slow-moving but interesting and impressive 

2-12-35 
A--Very good Y—Very good ( Mature 

Lightning Strikes Twice (Ben Lyon, Thelma 
Todd) (RKO) Melodramatic mystery-farce of 
mistaken identities embarrassing to gay so- 
ciety hero and his fiancee, with three supposed 
murders. Anything for a laugh slapstick 
antics, fake fan dancing, policemen in under- 
ground sewers, etc. 3-5-35 


A—Crude Y—-Not good C—No 





Little Colonel, The (Shirley Temple, L 
Barrymore) (Fox) Highly sentimental but 
charming post-Civil War story of North-and- 
South antagonisms Appealing little heroine 
finally breaks down old Colonel's wrath at 


daughter's marriage to Northerner. Lovely 
Southern settings. Two great roles. 3-5 -35 
A-—-Charming Y—Excellent C— Excellent 


Murder on a Honeymoon (Edna May Oliver 
J. Gleason) (RKO) Lively murder-mystery- 
farce, with schoolteacher-detective heroine wh« 
scents, tracks, solves series of non-gruesome 
murders. Fun and thrill over false trails 
blunderings of blatant sleuth, and Edna May's 
rare character work. 8-5-35 
A—Good of kind Y—Gocd of kind 

C—Too exciting 


Mystery of Edwin Drood, The (Claude 
Rains) (Universal) Third recent Dickens pic- 
ture, his unfinished murder mystery romance 
splendidly screened, characters and situations 
retaining all their strength and grim atmos- 
phere. finely acted against authentic back- 
grounds Different in mood and tone but un- 
mistakably Dickens. 2-19-35 
A-—Very good Y—Very good (©—Beyond them 


One Hour Late (Twelvetrees, Nagel) ( Para.) 
Office romance of clerk and dumb stenog- 
rapher provides human and pleasant little 
comedy-drama. Stalled elevator furnishes tense 
climax which influences lives of four people, 
the hero finally winning the girl and realizing 
his radio ambitions. $-5-35 
A—Fair Y—Probably amusing C—No interest 


One More Spring (Baxter, Gaynor) (Fox) 
Whimsical, human depression-story of three 
divergent characters, reacting differently to 
failure and privation, fighting poverty to- 
gether with Central Park stable as refuge, 
winning through to Spring. Suffering deftly 
made wistfully amusing and stimulating. 3-5-35 
A—Pleasing Y-—Very good (C-——Beyond them 


Our Daily Bread (Tom Keene, Karen Mor- 
ley) (U. A.) Young couple, beaten by depres- 
sion, go back to the land, enlist workers and 
form mutual service community. Success 
threatened by drought till ex-criminal sacri- 


fices himself to make irrigation possible. Earn- 
est propaganda more telling if better acted. 
2-12-35 

A—Only fair Y—Fair C—Little interest 
Red Morning (Steffi Duna, Regis Toomey) 
(RKO) Melodramatic story about exciting ad- 
ventures of Portuguese sea captain's daughter 
among native tribes on South Sea Island after 
shipwreck and desertion by crooked crew. 
Some naive hokum and mediocre acting, but 
lovely, authentic tropical scenery 2-26-35 
A--Hardly Y—Perhaps C——Too exciting 


Ruggles of Red Gap (Laughton, Boland, 
Ruggles, Young) (Para.) Master comedy, con- 
trasting crude West of the °90’s with Euro- 
pean tradition, finely played by notable cast 
with exact degree of burlesque for maximum 
comedy values in character and situation In- 
telligent and utterly amusing 3-5-35 
A—Execellent Y—Excellent C— Mostly amusing 


Rumba (George Raft, Carol Lombard) 
(Para.) Expert-dancer hero, crude but “‘ir- 
resistible’’, and socially “elite” heroine, blasee 
and languishing, do Havana-New York love- 


chase. Kept carefully risque and not of- 
fensive. Wild press-agent adds comedy and 
thrill. Glamorous dancing. Cf. Bolero. 3 5-35 
A Hardly Y—Unwholesome C—No 


Silver Streak, The (S. Blane, C. Starrett) 
(RKO) Vivid picture of modern aluminum 
train its invention, development, construc- 
tion, trial, and record-breaking, life-saving 
run from Chicago to Boulder Dam—with hu- 
men interest and mild romance Acting ordi- 


nary Healthily thrilling $-5-35 
A —-Interesting Y— Excellent 
C—Good if not too strong 

Strange Wives (Roger Pryor, June Clay 
worth) (Universal) Stupid title for wninspired 
screening of Wharton story of wealthy, easy- 
going young bachelor who succumbs to mar- 
riage and imposition from parasitic relatives 
f his Russian wife Turns tables cleverly 
Story wavers artificially from farce to ob- 
vious comedy 2.19-35 
A Feeble Y No Cc No 


Sweet Music (Rudy Vallee Ann Dvorak) 








Warner) Artificial concoction of much va- 
riety and little worth, showing supposed back- 
stage life of radio, built wholly around Rudy 
who sings, dialogs, even tries clowning, and 
wrangles with heroine till she ees him as 
true benefactor at the end Hash and hokum 
2-26-35 

A-—F utile Y—Probably good C—-Hardly 
Transient Lady (Gene Raym Henry 

Hull) (Universal) Barnstorming ating-tric 
including the heroine, strike small town con- 
taining the lawyer-hero. Complications threat- 
en tragedy till hero defeats all efforts of po- 
litical boss at ‘“‘big scene” trial Falsity in 
motives and conduct, and some bad miscast- 
ing 2-26-35 


Little interest 


Harmless 


A Mediocre Y 


White Cockatoo, The (Jean Muir, Ricardo 
Cortez) (Warner) Complicated murder-mys- 


tery melodrama, set in remote inn on French 
sea-coast,. with many involved in plot and 
‘“ounter-plot over heroine’s American inheri- 
tance Solved only by some original assist- 
tance from Cockatoo. Heroine’s role notably 
good. 2-12-35 
A——Good of kind Y—tThrilling C-—No 

Wings in the Dark (Cary Grant, Myrna 
Loy) (Paramount) Airplane picture, with 
character interest. adequate thrills, much me- 


chanics, and quite novel idea of blind flying 
developed by blind hero—blind until time to 
marry heroine at end. Quite ordinary in plot 





and acting appeal! 2-19-35 
A—Fair Y—Goed Cc Hardly 

Woman in Red, The (Barbara Stanwyck) 
Warner) Professional horse-woman heroine, 
wife of polo playing son of proud family, gets 
involved in murder charges when cheap, 
drunken blonde on yachting party lurches 
overboard. Court trial clears heroine Some 
doings of supposed “‘society’’ hardly whole- 
some. ‘ 
A--Only fair Y——Better not C—Neo 
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A Lesson they won’t forget! 


Lessons come to life in 
picture and sound 


2 
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New RCA 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector 
shows both sound and silent movies with 


HE great problem of attention 
ceases to be a problem at all when 
subjects are brought to life by sound 
motion pictures! 
One good and appropriate travel film 
— showing people, customsand scenery 
that on paper seem dry as dust—and 
carrying the interesting explanations of 
such a commentator as Burton Holmes 
—can give the student an entirely new 
conception of the subject of Geography 
Other subjects, also, acquire new inter- 


16mm. und motion picture film 


RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


theatrical brilliance! 


est, when they are vivified by sound 
motuon pictures. 

All leading educators agree on the 
importance of sound motion pictures 
in modern education. 


In making your selection of a sound 
projector, remember that the RCA 





i6mm. SOUND DIVISION 


16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector offers 

these great advantages: 

Theatrical brilliance and clarity of 
picture and sound (it is a compact 
adaptation of the RCA Photophone 
equipment used in thousands of the 
country’s leading theatres). 

Extreme simplicity of operation (as 
easy to operate as a silent projector}. 

Projection of both sound and silent 
film. 

Ease and quickness of setting up 
(minimum classroom disturbance). 

Superiority and dependability assured 
8 the RCA background—the world's 
richest sound experience. 


The sound of the instructor's voice 
may be given to silent films by means 
of the Microphone Input which at- 
taches to the RCA 16mm. Sound-on- 
Film Projector and carries the voice to 
the loud-speaker next the screen. 


RCA 16mm. SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTOR re, 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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School Department 


The Educational Screen 





A. Type Lesson In 
Visualized Geography 


(Index numbers refer to slides from the Visual Instruction 
Division, University of the Siate of New York, Albany, N.Y. 


Motivation—In studying the groups of states in the 
United States we have always been interested in 
knowing what most of the people do in each 
group. What groups of states have you studied 


about? Name the chief occupation of each group. 


Preparation: Map Stud) Blackboard Outline 


Where are the western states ? \Vestern States 
What is the surface of these 1. Locate from map 
states ? Surface 
Mostly 


sections as Oregon, Washing ous Plains east of 
ton and California. What do 


Today we will espe 


cially study the mountainous mountain- 


Rockies 


vou think is one of the chief Desert Regions 





Mogull Crystal Beaded Screens 


All Screens Made of Genuine Heavy Duty 
Crystal Beaded Material 


Auditorium Screens 
On wooden rollers 
and battens 


‘’-6” x 6’ $20.95 
- =F 28.95 
6’ x 8 36.95 
, a2 50.95 
8’ x 10 61.95 
9° x 12’ 98.95 


Junior Hanging 
Model 


For classroom use 


22” x 30” $2.74 
30” x 40” 4.86 
36” x 48” 7.44 
39” x 52” 8.84 





Above Screens in table 
mount at 50c¢ additional 


Delux Model 


Hanging Wall Model 


Crystal Beaded, on spring roller in 


metal case Rolls up or down like a Crystal Beaded collapsible creen in 

window shade Hangs on wall by beautiful leatherette covered, fine wood 

two loops in lightweight lustproof case with nickel trimming and id 

steel tube. Green lacquered finish with leather carrying handl 

patented tension adjustment (an ex 

clusive feature) =”6h (UR CUS” $ 8.94 
30” x 40” $ 7.86 30” x 40” 11.86 
a”6 6x CGR” 9.86 36” x 48” 14.86 
39” x 52” 13.76 6 6©= CU 17.86 
64” x 73” 24.76 i565” x 60” 24.76 
72” x 96” 59.7 63 6YE" 34.74 

Mocull Bros. handle a complete line of standard 16 mm. projectors 
Bell and Howell, \mpro, Victor, DeVry Consult usa about your 

projector needs Your old machines accepted in trade on purchase 


of new, up-to-date equipment 


Also a vast library of 16 mm. silent and sound films (including 
many sound-on-film subjects) for entertainment and education, em- 
bracing a great variety of subjects: 


Features Travel and Scenic Music 
Comedies History Science 
Cartoons Literature Nature Study 
Sports Religious 


( We have several religious film subjects suitable for Lenten programs) 
Send for complete list and rental and sale prices 


MOGULL BROS., Inc., 1944 Boston Rd., New York, N.Y. 














lustries here er Wi 


Presentation: D LY 

What do vou see here? What 
kind of trees are they? (To 
what family) Describe these 
trees Some of the trees 
found in California are hun 
dreds of vears old. ( Picture 
of car going through trunk of 


tree ) 


162. What does this picture 
show? How do they keep the 
logs together ? Where do vou 
think the logs are being tak- 
en? What season of the vear 
is it? Describe the lumber 
jack Where do you think 
they are taking the logs? ( Tell 
class about cutting of trees ) 


2715 What does this picture 
show ? Why are they chained ? 
Where are they going? 

Div. T) 
( Loose logs) Tell about jams 


~ 


Which way is better? Why? 


Compare with 215. 


216 What do vou see here? 


Where do you usually find 


mills? Why? 


Diz Ty 2 What have the logs 
Where is 
this scene taken? Where is 
the Mill? Why? How is lum 


ber shipped ? 


been made into? 


Div Sp ¥ 
Div D Y 
Organization 

tions given below ) 


\pplication—(1 Class ) 


Paper and pulp mills 


Spruce, fir, red 
wood 

b. Cutting of trees 
Use of ax-saws 
Cutting branch 


es first 


How is lumber shipped here? 


1 


Review and develop outline se ques 


Problem: Why do vou think one of our presidents 


began a drive to save our forests? How can we 


save them? This was called 


Forest { onserva 


tion. (Leads to lessons on National Parks 


A 
New 


By PAULINE A. BASHKOWITZ 


+ 
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IN SIGHT 


IN MIND! 


® Education marches 
forward! 


® Visual instruction 
advances on a vocal 
stepping-stone. 


® UNIVERSAL with a 
leaders background 
of fifteen years of non- 
theatrical service, leaps 
ahead of the times! 


® What are your 
needs? .. . Geographi- 
cal subjects, musical, 
historical, current 
events, cartoon come- 
dies, feature-length 
motion pictures? ... 


Consult UNIVERSAL! 


Write for further 


information to 
NON-THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT 


Universal Pictures 
Corporation 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















\\ O Symbol of Quality ) 








} 
Ouality Manufacturing 
— 

for 22 Uears~-~ 


A Record of Constructive 


Achievement in designing and manu- 
facturing professional motion picture 
equipment in both the amateur and 
theatre fields. Manufacturer of the first 
portable projector of the suitcase type, 
Herman A. DeVry brought modern vis- 
ual education into the school rooms, 
churches and business firms in America. 
Nearly 40.000 of these projectors have 
been sold in every country of the globe. 
DeVry furnishes world wide service, 
which is one reason no DeVry projector 
s ever worn out. 


The DeVry Line is Complete, 
including cameras and projectors for 
oth 16mm. and 35mm. films—either si- 
lent or sound. The line includes all sizes 

from the smaller home machines, port- 
les, semi-portables, and permanent 1n- 
stallations for the larger theatres. The 
DeVry house thus enjoys the peculiar 
advantage of being able to recommend, 
vithout bias, the exact type of equip- 
nent best suited to any situation, since 
it manufactures all types. 


Along with machine units, 
DeVry produced the DeVry School 
Films first comprehensive series of 
trictly educational films (86 reels )—and 
The DeVry Summer School of Visual 
i ducation to be held this year, the 

k of June 24, at the Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago. 


HERMAN A. DEVRY, INC. 


Dept. G 
Main Office and Factory—1111 Center St, Chicago 
Eastern Branch—347 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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16 mm. Silent and Sound-on-Film Library 
Complete Line of Cameras, Projecturs and Accessories 
SPECIAL 16 mm. sound-on-film 
32nd Eucharistic Congress—2 reels, $45.00 
HARRY MENDELWAGER 
317 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

(Branch at 182 West 49th Street, Bayonne, N. J 














TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of high school The core of the year’s work in 
physics on 35 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use. review 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request Address : 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y 














AIDS 


TO VISUAL EDUCATION 





The successful use of the projector for 
teaching or the lecture room depends 
largely upon the equipment used with it. 
A projector stand and a good screen are 
vital to efficient presentation. Da-Lite offers 
both—the latest type of modern cquipment. 





THE 

“CHALLENGER” 

A portable screen 
with a specially de 
signed tripod in one 
unit Fully adjust 
able in height and 
all positions. Spring 
locks instead of set 
screws. Light weight 
and compact when 

| 





PROJECTOR STAND — 
Ar improved support fo 
lémn projector Insure 

ly picture and correc 


ition of the projecto 
rhead’’ projectior 
Fu adjustable witt 
ar tilti i 
I weight portal 
Sa and pa 


Write for complete details and price 
or see your local dealer 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 


















2723 N. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE “NEW DEAL" 

A collapsible box 
type screen with ‘ 
hinged support in rear 
Set screws eliminate! 
by spring locking de 


vice Light, sturdy 
easy to operate. Folds 
into good — looking 


leatherette case. Front 
and rear views shown 
above 





The Educational Screen 


Our Kindergarten Movie ™ 


T HE KINDERGARTEN movie entitled. 
. P| 


ic Play in the Kindergarten,” which was taken at 


‘Dramat 


ivanhoe School last vear, has aroused much interest 


wherever it has bee shown, been 


and questions have 
asked as to its origin and the means by which it was 
accomplished 

the characters in 


a Colonial house and 


The kindergarten children who are 


this movie, decided to build wy 


furnish it, after seaching for pictures in such maga- 
Zines as 


Mrs. 


different kinds of 


‘Home and Garden,” provided by the teacher, 
were shown a still-film 
They 


English, bungalows, and 


Porter. They roll showing 


homes. went for a walk in 


order to discover Spanish, 
two-story houses in the neighborhood. They found out 
that some were Spanish because they had tile rcofs and 
were made of stucco, while they knew some were Eng 


lish because they had painted roofs, dormer windows, 


and showed half-timber work. The prettiest one was 


a big, white Colonial house, whose four large and two 


smaller pillars with a cupola near the door, appealed 
particularly to the children 

They soon began the building of the home for their 
baby doll and the 


construction of the furniture. Shut 


ters were made of corrugated paper, painted green 


Large white pillars made of rolls of cardboard, made 


the house look truly Colonial. And what an array of 
furniture! A refrigerator with real coils consisting of 
wooden beads; cigar boxes used for ice cubes; a sink 
with an “honest-to-goodness” silver-coated faucet; 
crib for the baby ; high chair, stove with real oven and 
smoke 


N ecw 


shutters, blinds, pillars, 


four burners; a fireplace with an opening for 


to escape; a radio, bookcase, a baby grand plano 


words were added to their list 


half-timber work, barred windows, ete 


\s the furniture for the house was being made, al 


the cut-out pictures from magazines of furnished liv 


g rooms, bathrooms, bedrooms, and kitchens wet 


ll 


1 


kept in separate env lopes In this wav th 


access to them to study the different tvpes of furni 
ture and the kind appropriate for each root Cut-out 
pictures of Colonial, Spanish and English houses were 
kept In separate envelopes and houses sucl iS apart 
ments, hotels, bungalows and cottages were kept in still 
another group 

\gain the children were shown the sar till-filn 
of houses for the benefit of a number of invited guests 
from the first grade. Chairs were 
Lisle Il the 1 1cldle and one on eacl Sick sil i real 
movie house. Mrs. Porter was the cameramat Mrs 
[hornquist and the children were the audience. Elaine 
and Lawrence were voted upon to t ibout the pi 
tures when show1 his proved t nlendid 
review for the children with a real purpose to share 
their joy and information with other besides pro 
viding a real situation f ( es tor thos 
*Reprinted from the Los Angele S 
19, 1934 
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at- * 
at Clnncuncing =e 
st 
en 
a NEW SPENCER CATALOG 
in of Visual Chids fot 
nd 
my CLASSROOM USE... 
er, 
ng 

in A NEW catalog . . picturing and describing a 
nd complete group of Spencer Delineascopes for classroom 
ut ° ‘ ° 

use .. is ready for you. @ The finest in modern pro- 
ne - . ge ° . 
a jectors, designed specifically for use of visual education 
i _— - as an integral part of regular class work. To meet the 
‘as | specific requirements of each classroom, sixteen differ- 
vo WElss FOR Tous Cus ent models are listed, ranging in price from $48 to $315. 
d Of this new Catalog K-78, of ; . ‘ 
e | You are sure to find one which will solve perfectly 

Spencer Delineascopes today. eed 

™ Please address Dept. R-3. your projection problem. 
it- 4 
‘Nl. 
die There is no Substitute for the Superiority 
of ' of the Spencer Delineascope Optical System 
af BUFFALO 
nk 














a § r A PORTABLE 35 MM. 
ne 2 j OunN CFZET SOUND PROJECTOR 
Projector| == ¢ for all 

~~ Auditoria 


Applications 


NOW AVAILABLE 
THRU M.P.C. S. 


all Syncrofilm Sixteen 

| features simplicity, high 
quality, and outstand- 
ing performance, at 
low cost. 





Has ample volume 





M. P. C. 8's. reputation for 
Reliability and fair deal- 
ing is second to none. Our 
stock of professional equip- 
ment is the largest in the 
East, and we can supply 
Schools, Churches and sim- 
ilar educational organiza- 
tions with any and all 
types of 35 mm. or 16 mm. 
photographic or projection 
equipment. All equipment 
cold by us is thoroughly 
guaranteed. 


for large auditorium 
| yet equally adaptable 
| to class room use. 


Will operate silent 
films as well as sound. 


The latest in 16mm. 





\ 


sound projection. \ 


ne — , r 








We are pioneer cameramen. 
Aveil yourself of our broad ex- 
perience in matters cinema- 


I¢ LET US TELL YOU MORE ABOUT SYNCROFILM SIXTEEN 











{ tographic. We invite inquiries. 
. ‘ ' ae LT 
re Weber Machine Corp. 
O Manufacturers of 35 mm. and 16 mm. Sound Projectors “for every Projection Need,” call 

59 RUTTER STREET — ROCHESTER, NEW YORK , , 
se a i Mallen iad Miia Mies alia Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc. 
her 15 Laight St., N. Y. C. -t- Cable: Romos, N. Y 723 Seventh Ave. New York City 

















it ith tt 
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SILENT PROJECTORS: 


We have the finest 500 watt i6mm., 
silent projectors manufactured, priced from 
$85.00 up; write to us! Also 200 watt 
projectors as low as $29.50. . 
a brand new model! 


. every one 

















— 
SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTORS: 


The very best 500 watt and 750 watt 
16mm. Sound-on- film projectors priced 
from $285.00 up—write to us—alse Sound- 
on-film 16mm. projectors as low as $195.00 

+ every one a brand new model! 














CAMERAS, SCREENS, ETC.: 


CAMERAS: All makes and all prices 
from $35.00 up to several hundred dollars 
—both new and also slightly used! 

SCREENS: We have all makes in glass 
beaded, etc., from $7.20 for the 30x40’, 
up to $80.09 for the largest aud‘torium 


size glass-beaded screens. 


WRITE TO US, WE WILL SAVE YOU 
MONEY! 





10th Anniversary Catalog Free 


Sunny Schick 


National Brokers Cinemachinery & Photographic Equipment 


407 W. WASHINGTON FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


The World Famous 


HOLMES Educator 
Sound on Film Equipment 


For small or large auditori- 
ums, 35mm. Standard Film 








Complete 


Can now be pur 

chased by Educa 

tional Institutions 
FOR 


down 
Balance 
19 equal 
small 
monthly 


The first and only 
ball bearing pro- 
iector and sound 
head built in one 


payments 


unit no attach- 
ments. No interest 
Demonstration No carrying 
Free charges 
One Year Full details SEE IT! 
Guarantee on request. HEAR IT! 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1813 Orchard Street CHICAGO 





The Educational Screen 


who told about the film. This show was a real life 
experience. Children invited their guests, received 
them, saw to it that they were seated comfortably, ex- 
plained the picture to them, then bade them good-bye. 

While the building of the home was in process and 
after it was completed, Mrs. Porter chose different 
children daily who wanted to be father, mother, brother 
and sister and play in the house. The house was 
dusted from top to bottom daily; groceries ordered 
over the telephone; baby (the doll) bathed, fed, and 
put to bed according to schedule, for this was a mod- 
ern family ; clothes washed and ironed ; luncheon pre- 
pared for father (not so modern) ; milk was delivered 
and placed on the deorstep; the mail man delivered 
the letters; father was seen spending his time reading 
the paper or eating or watering the flowers; the maid 
washed and hung out the clothes. The whole family 
got together at meal time (strictly modern). 

This pure, spontaneous play went on from day to 
day. It was so natural and spontaneous that Mrs 
Porter and I decided to try our hand at recording what 
they were doing in the form of a movie. Parts were 
chosen by the children and try-outs were held, while 
the children selected the characters. When the cost 
of the movie became a stumbling block, one of the 
school’s good patrons came to the rescue, and asked a 
Japanese expert cameraman to take the movie, while 
the cost would be only for materials. 

The motion picture as finally produced proved to 
be a small classic. The fathers and mothers of the 
young actors and actresses were invited to the pre- 
view. Although it was held at an unheard-of-hour, 
ten o'clock in the morning, we had a full house of 
fathers as well as mothers, and appreciation was ex 
pressed on all sides 

If you see the motion picture described above, you 
will also see the results of a short study of the sea- 
shore, as summer was near and children were ex 
periencing trips to the beach. <A yacht was built 
You will see it near the pier, in the movie, with chil 
dren on the pier waving good-bye to them. Live stock 
was no less an entrancing addition to the action. Two 
ducks, “Quack and Wack,” which were reared from 
babyhood, are playing along the shore 

This movie is precious to us because shows litt 
children /iving in a spontaneous, natural, happy man 
ner. It is a film of an entire unit which developed 
\s the 


needs arose, plans were made, evaluated and carrie: 


as it should—children leading, teacher guiding 


out to the satisfaction of the children lrips 
visual aids were used to clarify ideas; frequent put 
poseful reviews were given when needed 


No two performance 5 


The performance was truly spon 


Rehearsals were not used 
were ever the same 
taneous play, so that the cameraman wa 
to take the picture over again, as far as the children’s 


acting was concerned. 


By MARIE HOYT TH 





Curbstone shops in Berwick Street 
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LONDG 






... Announcing a new Eastman Classroom 
Film... fifth in an important series of geog- 
ee on European subjects. 


LONDON is a signifi- 
cant topic. This film 
gives it an interesting 
and adequate treatment. 


famous landmarks it 
shows London as it 
actually goes about its 
daily business. The life 
of artisan and business 
Routine of the 
Con- 





man. 
financial district. 
duct of urban trade—from the 
Covent Garden markets, Ber- 
wick Street, and Billingsgate to 
famous shops in Oxford and 
Bond Streets. The great parks 
as noon-hour havens for work- 
ers in a thousand callings. 
Manifold activities drive home 
the city’s importance. Emphasis 
is placed on the trade to which 
London owes its origin and 
present existence...maritime 
shipping that offers an index to 


LONDON is the fifth of an important series of 
Eastman geography releases on European sub- 
jects. Others now ready are Denmark, Finland, 
Hungary, and Sweden. More than 200 additional 
Eastman Classroom Films are available on 
topics of Geography, Science, Health, History, 
Agriculture, Applied Art, English, and Nature 
Study. All are briefly outlined in the latest De- 
scriptive List of Eastman Classroom Films. Send 


also 


OF TODAY comes to: 


Along with views of 





St. Paul’s—the masterpiece of 
Sir Christopher Wren 


world commerce... 
communications and 
other factors that help 
London to function as 
the business, educa- 
tional, and cultural 
center of an empire. 

Picturing London as 
it lives, the film readily 
performs the teaching 
miracle of vitally con- 
necting the pupil with 
the British metropolis. Contrasting human strata 
within the city, it also points out similarities and 
differences in the respective lives of the Londoner 
and his youthful observer. Replete with specific 
information, it also draws a 
vivid, authentic, up-to-date back- 
ground before which young 
minds can logically place the 
endless happenings which they 
associate with this world city. 

Like other full-reel (400-foot 
16-millimeter) Eastman Class- 
room Films, London is priced at 
$24, including transportation. It 
is not offered on the rental plan. 
All prints are made on film of 
the safety type. 





Check your film library with this new list 


for a copy of this list and check your film library 
with it, Undoubtedly it will indicate many valu- 
able additions to your present visual program. 
In writing, ask to be placed on the mailing list 
for The Classroom Film—the new, free Eastman 
publication that provides an opportunity for an 
interchange of ideas among all those engaged 
in visual education. Eastman Kedak Company, 
Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


EASTMAN Classroom Films 


By escalator from the"'underground”’ 
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The Educational Screen 


the Dro ucers 





Do Educators Want Shorter Reels? 
H. A. 


believes they do. 


DeVry, that pioneer in visual education, 
Years ago when teachers and 
producers were discussing, pro and con, in confer 
ence after conference, the possibility of a suitable 
supply of true educational films, he risked a small 
fortune in pro 
ducing the DeVry 
School Films 
They formed a li 
brary of 86 reels, 

made by actual 
educators for the 
use of educators 
in the class room. 
That library was 
the answer to 


many a teacher's 





prayer 


H. A. DeVry 
class room instructors have asked for shorter units 


Many serious 


which would enable them to screen just the topic 
before the class that day—without having to run 
hundreds of feet of related matter not under dis 
cussion at the moment. They said also that such 
short topic reels could be filed easily in a cabinet 
and used in a cross reference system, somewhat 
after the manner of slides, without waste of time or 
film. 

Mr. DeVry has accepted the challenge, in his 
characteristic fashion, and is now producing a new 
type of educational film library—a classified col- 
lection of illustrations, about 100 feet in length 
wound on little reels, and all kept in order in a sub- 
stantial metal cabinet, taking but little space in the 
class room, and always accessible as needed each 
day. 

The reels will be exhibited and explained at The 
DeVry Summer School of Visual Education, which 
will be held the week of June 24, at the Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago. 


Rapid Winder for Leica 
The Leica camera has always been noted for its 
spe¢d in making successive exposures. The manu 


facturers, E. Leitz, Inc., New York City, announces 


an interesting device which permits even greater 


speed when making a series of photographs in 
rapid succession. The new device is known as the 
Rapid Winder, and consists of a polished metal 
cap which fits over the winding knob of the Leica 
By means of a thin, flexible steel cable which term- 


inates at a metal ring which is slipped over the 





Where th fl Sem h ; |, ; 
nportan sring on pr n the 3 4 
sr Sean + + +} - n the n 3 Th 
Education S n ad to reprint her within n 
ssary space +a? n h steria 3 + ha 
& inf + . sndon 4 + 2 


finger, the shutter and film are adjusted for the next 
exposure by pulling on the ring. This action ro- 


When com- 


is permitted to slide 


tates the winding knob of the camera 
pletely wound, the steel cable 
back into the cap where, by a spring action, it coils, 
ready for the next exposure. In short, exposures 
can be made with the Leica and this new Rapid 
\VWinder as quickly as the finger can pu!l the ring. 

The possibilities of the Rapid Winder are unlim- 


ited News, sport, candid, and aerial photog- 
raphers will be especially benefited by it As it 1s 

tached and detached to the Leica camera with 
ease, it can be left on the camera, or, if the owner 
attached and used only on certain 


indicated by the 


desires, can be 
occasions where it is particularly 


work at hand 


Fractions in White, Red, Blue, and Yellow 


difticult to teach. 


Having learned that 4 has a greater value than 2, 


In the lower grades fractions are 


it is not unnatural that young folk feel confused, 


when, in fractions, they are told that is smaller 











The 


An Aid 
for the 
Teaching 


of 





Fractions 


‘Fractionalizer” 








— iw 
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than 4. 


ters has helped, and the many 


other 


Cutting an apple in half and then in quar 


dey ices used 


by resourceful teachers everywhere have all, n 


doubt, made teaching easier and 
cleared up some of the confusion 


Now a 


calls a Fractionalizer, using colors 


clever inventor has de, 


ply cut. 


wood, accurately 


There is an outer disc, one side of 


and %; the 


off in 1/6, g, 


1/16, and Cut to fit into this « 


brightly colored seoments, 


markings on the outer 


students or the teacher slip in 


and there is an instant visualizati 


] 


two “%’s make a whole Remove 


pieces, and slip in two 1's, and the 
sees that it takes two '™’s to make 
on with the other fractions covers 
of addition and 


helped this visual 


greatly ' 
aren't so hard after all! 

ht attractive 
that the 
the pa 


Apart from the brig 
the 


segments, it 1s noted 
used 


will prevent any of 
The fifty-two fractional segments 
finished, partitioned box, the lid 


and bolted on to it is the outer ci 


Fiy = < 


circle. Fi 


' 


olors are 


Tr 


which the parts fit It is a compat 


carried from room to room. 


This device is distributed by 


mar Company, 


Th. 
New York City. spe 


_ tives for Denover-Geppert Compat 


} 


subtraction of simpl 


or many have 


yped what he 


d pieces of three 


used 


vhich is marke 
other side, 1/12 
yuter disc are the 


corresponding to the 


Instance, the 


> 


Stanley Bo 


represel T 


Department of Visual Instruction 
(C onciuded from pa /4 
and others who have known him vith hig! 
commendatory closing remarks by Mr. Baleom 

The principal discussion of the aftern mes 
on Wednesday was presented by | eb 
Department of English, Atlantic Cit b Scl 
The subject, “The Use of Visual i \1d 
the Teaching of Literature in the High S - 
developed to focus attention up Y 
which may be used to encourage ( ( 
in the study of literature 

The business m«e x followed. A c 
to plans for the summer meeting, d co 
rently with the meeting of the N Kduc 
\ssociation in Denve ee olorad lay 
Tuesday, July 1 and 2, were sel day 


‘ 
visua mstructior meetit 


the 


: ; 
open for visually gy TI 
wWOnYg he I l d 
he financial prt 1) 
cussed and recor 

- - + ] \ 
permanent solt \ 
vestigate various possibilities 


meeting 
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A New 
Keystone 


Geography | 
Unit 


Unit No. 15 — Life in the Middle 
Atlantic States—has just been released. 


This makes fifteen Keystone Geog- 
raphy Units now ready for delivery 
on orders. 


Units Nos. 1 to 9 inclusive cover 
outstanding types of adjustment to 
living conditions throughout the 
world. 


Units Nos. 10 to 15 inclusive cover 
ways of living in important regions 
of the United States. 


Each unit includes a Teachers 
Manual prepared by the author, Zoe 
A. Thralls, of the School of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


slides — plain or colored —standard 
stereographs, or the new junior-size 
stereographs. 


Any unit or units will be sent to 
responsible Directors of Visual In- 
struction on thirty days’ approval. | 


All units are available in lantern 


Keystone View | 
Company | 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. i 
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FILMS 


Araneff Film Associates 
1345 Argyle St., Essanay Studios, 
Chicago 
Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(3, 6) 


Eastin Feature Films (4) 
(Rental Library) Galesburg, II). 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 


Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (1, 4) 
Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 85) 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 6) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 61) 
Guy D. Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
( “al. (1, 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


(1, 4) 


International Educational Pictures, Inc. 


40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass 
(See advertisement on page 77) 
Harry Mendelwager (6) 

317 W. 50th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 82) 


Modern Woodman of America (3, 4) 
Rock Island, Ill. 

Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ray Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 


2269 Ford Road., St. Paul, Minn 
United Projector and Films <3 (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 81) 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc. 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


(3, 4) 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (6) 

2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 62) 

Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815. Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 

Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 6) 
(Western Electric Sound System) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 61) 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings 


J. C. Haile & Sons (6) 
215 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 8&1 
Holmes Projector Co. (3) 


1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 84) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 


30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
International Projector Corp. 
90 Gold St., New York City 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, 
Inc. (3, 6) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
See advertisement on page 83) 
Motion Picture Accessories Co. (3, 6) 
43-47 W. 24th St., New York City. 
RCA Victor Co., Inc. (5) 
Camden, New Jersey 
(See advertisement on page 79) 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
S. O. S. Corporation 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
Sunny Schick, National Brokers (3, 6) 
407 W. Washington Blvd., 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
(See advertisement on page 84) 
United Projector and Film - (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 64) 
Weber Machine Corp. (2, 5) 
59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 83) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 82) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St.. New York City 
Mogull Bros., Inc. 
1944 Boston Rd., New York, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 80) 
Motion Picture Accessories Co. 
43-47 W. 24th St., New York City. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 
Eastman Educational Slides 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 


30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertiscment on page 87) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc., 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
See advertisement on page 77) 
Scarborite Colors 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 65) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 83) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, lowa 
(See advertisement on page 64 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 82) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 81) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertiscment on page 87) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y 
E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 83) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


16 MM. TITLES 


J. C. Haile & Sons 
215 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O 








REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 





under other headings, 50c each. 











An Economy Projector 
with Bell & Howell Quality 


THE NEW Filmo SS 


"125 
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This new Filmo S Projector proves that Bell & Howell 
can accomplish great things in economical projection 
Model S con 


Same 


as well as in technical perfection. The 


tains the same scientific design, the quality n 


y 
terials, the same flawless workmanship that have made 


Filmo the world’s finest 16 mm. projection machine 


Bell & Howell was determined that no school need be 


without the high quality projection of a Filmo. So it 


built a Filmo Projector any school could afford—the 


Model S 


Now! 16 mm. Movies in 
any Auditorium with the 
Filmo Auditorium 
Projector—1000-watt 


The new Filmo Auditorium Proje 

tor, with 1000-watt illumination, 1s 
fully capable in the largest school aud 
itorium, showing pictures of bril 
‘liance heretofore achieved only with 
35 mm. projectors. It offers a score of 
new refinements, including low cen 
ter of gravity, 1600-foot film capacity, 
separate take-up motor, film cooling 
and humidification during projection 
Price, $385 Case, S2/ 50 | or small 
er auditoriums and_ the 
there is the Filmo 129 Projector with 

' 


750-watt illumination, built on the 
same principles, $185, including cass 
The Filmo JS Projector a fully 
gear-drive! 750-watt machi 1 


$280 with case 


Every School Can Have 
Sound-Movies 
of Filmo Quality 
The Bell & Howell Filmo 


Sound-movie Reproducer—engineered R K i é 4 
, lvanced narineciniee : 4 4 Ba \ 





HOWELL 


on the most adva 


the leading 16 mm film ma : 

chine in educatiot nd industry t ‘“ J 

day. Put to th tests bi 

America’s largest manufacturers, it 

was their select ng a 

others The Filn ivailabl. 

to schools ona re 

; —e : t nt A \) 7 ons Holl 
see your dealer r writ ror n 

plete informatior London (B.&H t Establ 1 1907 
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PROFESSIONAL RESULTS WITH AMATEUR EASE 











Study These 
Filmo S Projector 
Features 


Illumination: 500-watt biplane 
filament lamp (750-watt at 
slightly higher cost). Direct 
illumination. Reflector and 
condenser instantly removable 
for cleaning. Lamp quickly, 
safely replaced while hot. 


Film movement: Scientifically 
correct 9 to 1 ratio. No flicker. 


Interchangeable lens: The 
standard 2-inch lens may be 
interchanged instantly for a 
lens permitting shorter throw 
in cramped quarters, or for 
one permitting long auditori- 
um throws. 


Capacity: 400 feet of 16 mm. 
fil 
nim 


\utomatic re- 
“still” projec- 


Other features: 
wind, reverse, 
tion, manual framer, helical 
gears, strong die-cast alumi- 
num-alloy frame, conveniently 


placed controls, double-tooth 
shuttle. 
Models: Filmo S, 500-watt line 


voltage lamp, $125; Filmo ST, 
750-watt line voltage lamp, 
$140; Filmo SU, 750-watt lamp, 
variable resistance and _ volt- 
meter, $165. Case, $10 extra. 











Recipe or 
peo RIGT Y 





— is a very simple recipe for se- 
curity in showing motion pictures with- 
out an enclosing booth. When you order, 
specify prints made on Eastman Safety Film. 
Insist on them. Project them only when 
you have found the words Lastman... Safety 
...Kodak in the transparent margin of each 
reel. Then you'll run no more risk than if 
you were handling so much newsprint paper. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. (J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distributors, 
New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 





KASTMAN 
Safety film 





